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HEARD IN THE GATES 


OUR prominent figures among the Disciples of Christ contribute 

to this issue of THE SHANE QUARTERLY. The first is the 

president of the International Convention for 1950; the second 
and third have long been and are today outstanding contributors to the 
educational life of the Movement, while the fourth, who was fraternal 
delegate from the Churches of Christ in Great Britain to the Oklahoma 
City convention, is likewise a teacher of significance and inspiration in 
one of our educational institutions across the seas. 


Joun A. Tarte has filled many positions of the highest importance 
in the cooperative life of the Disciples. For thirty years he has been 
executive of the Virginia Christian Missionary Society, and since 1942 
has been chairman of the board of trustess of Lynchburg College. 
During the war years, he was a member of the committee on chaplaincy 
of his church, and was prominent in Y. M. C. A. work during World 
War I. He was a member of the committee of 25 who inaugurated the 
Crusade for a Christian World. Recently he was elected trustee of The 
College of the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, and at the Cincinnati 


convention of 1949, he was chosen president of the convention for 1950. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON took his A. B. degree at Eureka 
College, which later conferred the honorary degree of LL. D. upon him. 
He repeated the A. B. degree at Yale, in 1894, and made his B. D. and 
Ph. D. at the University of Chicago in 1897. He was a professor of 
Church History and Hebrew, Butler College, from 1898-1900, and was 
president of Butler from 1904-1906. He was president of the New 
Mexico Normal School from 1907-1908, and was president of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts from 1908- 
1913. He was the founder and headmaster of the Claremont School 
for Boys in California from 1913-1921. In 1921 he came back to the 
University of Chicago to teach Church History and was dean of the 
Disciples Divinity House from 1921-1928. He was Associate Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Disciples Divinity House and the 
University of Chicago from 1921-1935, Professor of Church History 
from 1935-1943, and has been Emeritus since that time. It would 
be quite impossible for us to catalog the numerous positions of import- 
ance which he has filled in the educational and cooperative life of his 
communion, or the numerous articles and literary contributions which 
he has made. Among his published volumes are Alexander Campbell’s 
Theology, Catholicism and the American Mind, Religion Follows the 
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Frontier, An American Religious Movement, and others. Dr. Gar- 
rison’s many-sided activities include sculpture and engraving among the 
fine arts. His bronze plaque of Thomas Campbell is permanently lo- 
cated at the family home in Ahorey, Ireland, but there is a replica along 
with the original bronzes of Alexander Campbell, Barton W. Stone, 
and Walter Scott in the Butler School of Religion building. Dr. Gar- 
rison has recently returned from Spain where he made a survey of the 
Protestant churches and reported upon their condition in a series of 
magazine articles. 


OrvitLE W. WAKE, president of Lynchburg College, although 
a young man has achieved marked distinction in the educational world 
as the following excerpts from the Who’s Who In America for 1950 
will indicate : 


“B. Grand Junction, Colo. . . . A. B., Lynchburg Coll., 1932 ; Ed. 
M., Duke Un., 1938; Student U. of Va., 1941-42; . . . Instr. teacher 
edn. Va. Poly. Inst., 1939-49, acting asst. prof., 1940-41 ; dean Lynch- 
burg Coll., 1942-45 ; asst. state supervisor secondary edn. State Dept. of 
Edn., 1945-46; state dir. elementary edn., 1946-49; pres. Lynchburg 
Coll. since 1949.” 


ARTHUR Brown, born in Carlisle, England, educated at Overdale 
College, minister of Falkirk, Scotland; Banff, Scotland; Manchester, 
England; Kircoldy, Scotland, joint secretary of the Central Council 
and Home Missions Committee of the Churches of Christ, and was 
president of the 1950 conference of the British Churches of Christ. He 
was secretary of Overdale College for two years, and became a member 
of the faculty in 1949. Fraternal delegate to the International Conven- 
tion, Disciples of Christ, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1950. 
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TOMORROW BELONGS TO YOU 
Baccalaureate Sermon, Butler University, June I1, 1950 


By 


Joun A. TATE 
President, International Convention, Disciples of Christ 


EAR not, little flock, for it is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
Ff you the Kingdom.” Luke 12 :32. 

A free translation would render this text as “The future be- 
longs to you,” and the purpose of this message is to lead you of this 
graduation class to believe just that. 


We are told that about a million American youth are graduating 
this spring from high schools, colleges, and universities, prepared to 
take places in society as creative leaders—a mighty army of youth, with 
the rising sun in their faces and hope in their hearts. Among them are 
many potential prophets who can blaze a trail through the intricate and 
uncharted jungle of a bewildered society and engineers and builders 


who can draw the blueprints and raise the structures that may change 
the chaos of the wilderness into well-ordered, abiding places for an 
insured civilization. In this you may have a part. For the future 
belongs to trained and consecrated youth. 


This is a distraught and chaotic world. It has always been so. It 
will always be so until those who assume direction are imbued with a 
passion for brotherliness—the only potential for world peace. This 
present century has been called ‘““The Century of Despair.” And it is 
true that the last thirty-five years have been a period of almost un- 
precedented social disorder, in which man’s inhumanity to man has 
been at its worst. It has bred distrust until hate dominates the action 
of race toward race, nation toward nation, social strata toward social 
strata, person toward person. 


One must be realistic enough to see the trends toward social disas- 
ter, accentuated by the flaming passion of hate. There is danger— 
grave danger—ahead to be sure, but there is no cause for a pessimism 
that blends into defeatism. This world, like a man, may be down but 
it is never out. This “Century of Despair” may become a century of 
hope, if those who lead the affairs of men dare to hope. The greatest 
tragedy that can befall a generation is to cease to hope—to refuse to 
feel that “the best is yet to be.”” Such a generation can have no future. 
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I. My first affirmation is “There is a Future,” a future with all 
of the common implications of the word, and with such a specific sig- 
nificance as is meant when one says “There is a young man with 
a future.” 


There is a future because “God’s in His Heaven.” It is unthink- 
able that the puny mind of man can dip haphazardly into the storehouse 
of cosmos and select a few of the powers with which the great Creator 
has endowed it and through misuse of these forces upset the whole 
purpose of the Eternal God. Just asa Master Intelligence has conceived 
and ordered a harmonious universe, just so is a Master Hand sustain- 
ing and guiding that universe to the fulfilment of eternal purpose. Af- 
ter all of the pain and toil of Jehovah in producing that semblance of 
social order that we call civilization, think you He will sit idly by and 
witness the annihilation of His milleniums of achievements? It is 
inconceivable to think of the Eternal God amusing himself like children 
on a sandy seabeach, who spend the forenoon in the molding of intri- 
cate figures in the sand and who at the call of the luncheon bell wipe 
out their hours of labor by a dozen strokes from their bare feet. Such 
would be the picture of God, if he allowed a few men of science to make 
and use an atom bomb, or a hydrogen bomb, or any other physical force, 
to obliterate this world civilization. Oh, yes, it may be later than I 
think, but I am unwilling to yield now to the stupidity of hopeless fu- 
tility. Nor is this mere wishful thinking. It rests back upon the un- 
shakable faith in an Eternal God whose purposes are as eternal as he is, 
and whose work can not cease short of complete achievement. 


There is a future because God is still working. In the first letter 
to the Corinthians the Apostle Paul said, “We are fellow workmen with 
God.” God is working is Paul’s unmistakable inference. 


You are brilliant university students, but in your preparation for 
life have you ever seriously asked yourself “If God is working, what is 
he trying to do?” If you believe in God, you can not look upon Him 
as the absentee landlord of this world. Your God after making this 
world could not go off and leave it to the accident of circumstances. He 
works. He directs His fellow workmen. And to what end? What 
is God trying to do? 


His ultimate purpose was not attained in the making of a physical 
universe by compounding electrons and atoms into stars and planets, and 
swinging them into space with such orderly control that throughout 
tcillions of years they hold the?r unvarying courses. His work was not 
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finished with the creation of a well-ordered physical universe. There 
is more. 


Nor is it the Eternal’s ultimate purpose to satisfy with the creation 
of the beautiful. God must have the eye of a superb artist. With the 
touches of His hand He tints the horizon with inimitable beauty. He 
burnishes the vistas and garnishes the landscape with an exquisite artis- 
try that sates aesthetics. He gilds the lily beyond comparable human 
adornment. The Edens of beauty are the Eternal’s making. God loves 
the beautiful, but glorious adornment and symmetrical creations are not 
God’s ultimate purpose. 


Jehovah is mindful of man, but not the mere sustenance of his 
physical being. Surely the heart of God is hurt to breaking as he sees 
one-fourth of the world’s people daily famishing from hunger. This 
moves his heart, but it is not the chief purpose of the Heavenly Father 
to make creatures in His own image and sustain them for three-score 
and ten years, only to see them blend again with the dust of the earth. 
Such may be the creatures’ purpose, but not the Creator’s. 


What is He trying to do then? If His purpose is revealed by 
Jesus the Christ, and I believe that it is, he is trying to reconcile His 
children not only to himself until they accept His fatherhood, but also 
to reconcile them unto one another until they live in peace and good will 
here on this earth and in continued accord in the house not made with 
hands. He is trying to make His creatures into a harmonious family. 
In that is humanity’s future. God wills it. It willbe. Verily the king- 
doms of this world will be fused into the Kingdom of God. Only those 
who have no omnipotent God should look upon coming aeons as hope- 
less with futility. God works, and man’s confusion and inability are 
the Eternal’s opportunity. 


II. And the future belongs to those who believe in it. Among the 
countless wise sayings of Henry Thoreau is this significant utterance 
“only that day dawns to which we are awake,” and Jesus once said to 
an importuning cripple, “As is thy faith, so be it unto thee.” Life is no 
“break the bank” programs, bestowing rich surprises upon the un- 
expectant. The future is gracious and generous to those who believe in 
her graciousness and generosity. Tomorrow will not be for you, unless 
you are awake to receive it. 


It is no fantasy to have visions, to dream dreams, to see fairies and 
to believe in Santa Claus. No, I am not just naive. The desired reali- 
ties of tomorrow are the air castles of today. Isaiah, the prophet, could 
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never have produced the classic 53rd chapter of his book, in which he 
pictures the suffering servant of Jehovah, had he not while in the 
temple, mourning for his belated friend, King Uzziah, seen the vision 
of Jehovah, high and lifted up, and heard the seraphim sing, ‘Holy, 
holy, God Almighty. All the world is full of Thy glory.” It also led 
him, even amid a dissolute and decaying people to lend His redeemed 
might to their healing. 


The good of tomorrow is for the optimist. That good came to 
Raphael, the creator of Madonnas. The future, however, is inconceiv- 
able for the surrealist, who gives vent to his sordid soul by portraying 
ugliness upon the canvas in straight lines and distorted angles. Ra- 
phael’s tomorrow will blend into eternity, because with vision he 
searched through the tomorrow and took for his own the selected best. 
It is the “long look,” not the new look “that guarantees tomorrow.” 


Rank realism is the antithesis of vision; it has no tomorrow;; it 
flaunts wisdom; it kills hope; it sires despair; it puts out the sun; it 
pulls down the shades of ebon night. Just realism and the soul is 
cankered. It is void of faith and without faith there is no tomorrow. 


In spite of a secularized society, faithless and pessimistic, seeking 
only the sating of sense pleasure, there are among you of this graduat- 
ing class and every other graduating class, those who have cherished 
ideals, born from the vision of the future. This society, of which you 
are a vital part, would jeopardize your tomorrow by lowering, or steal- 
ing, your ideals. The greatest tragedy is a lowered, or-abandoned ideal. 
Such an experience prostitutes your future heritage. 


Some years ago a young man through his college and university 
experience in preparation for his career as a journalist held a prominent 
editor of a New York daily paper as his ideal among editors. So strong 
was the hero worship that he overcame all obstacles and found a place 
on the staff of that editor’s paper. His ambition opened doors until he 
became secretary to his hero, where in nearness he shaped his life after 
that of his ideal. One day, going into the office, he saw the editor in 
conference with a dowdy visitor and heard this man speaking intimately 
with this editorial tycoon. This man was saying to the editor, “Bob, 
you are not the man you used to be.” Later the editor summoned his 
secretary and said to him, “You heard what my friend, my former col- 
lege room-mate said to me. I am not the man I used to be. You 
thought my friend a failure. He is not. I am the failure. He has held 
to his ideal. I have not. When I came to this paper I had a lofty con- 
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ception of journalism like that which you hold. Now it is gone. I have 
bowed to social prestige. I have succumbed to the evil and clamorous 
public opinion. I have sold my soul. I am the failure and my example 
is dangerous for you. Leave here and hold to your idealism, if you 
don’t want to some day look at yourself and confess that you are not 
the man you used to be.”” Such was the plaint of a one-time great man, 
who had bartered his tomorrow. 


This is a day when men cease to believe in a peaceful future. We 
know that war never contributes to peace, and yet nearly every one is 
willing to stake the future on the power of might. If you think peace, 
believe in a peaceful tomorrow—if enough of you who are graduating 
can believe that for civilization there is a tomorrow, there will be a 
tomorrow. 


One day a king asked a prophet—Agrippa asked Paul, “Why do 
you act as you do? You are unrealistic. Your way can not succeed.” 
Paul told him a story of how he had seen a vision. “I have not—I must 
not, be disobedient to that heavenly vision.” And Paul was not; there- 
fore, his last record was: “I am now ready to die, I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith, henceforth 
there is a tomorrow for me, a crown of righteousness awaits me.” 


III. And again, The Tomorrow Belongs to Those Who Really 
Prepare for It, who educate themselves in mind, in will, in emotions. 
Your future is designed by your thought, your choice, your emotions. 


Success is not attained only by a trained mind. The present social 
chaos is the direct product of the most skilled processes of rationalizing. 
In seeking wisdom scientists have been able to read God’s thoughts as 
related to the physical universe in an amazing way, and they have trans- 
lated them into power that is inconceivable. The end is not yet. 
Through subtle chemistry these processes will continue, resulting not 
only in multiplying physical power to now undreamed of degrees, but 
also sensitizing the social relations of humanity until its emotions are 
beyond control. The thing we commonly call education has distorted 
human relations by laying a foundation of fear that is so threatening 
until the wisest scientists today are praying men, pleading for the acquir- 
ing of a moral and spiritual fiber in life, which they believe to be the 
sole hope in preventing civilization’s self-destruction. They believe 
that annihilation will result from the products of a trained mind. 
Through rationalizing they have emotionalized the world which is now 
agog with fear. They plead now for a new miracle, a discovery of a 
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new process to educate the emotions—to curb fear that breeds hate 
which is man’s destruction. 


So, then, tomorrow belongs to those who have trained emotions, 
as well as trained minds—each to complement and sustain the other. 
Without these in proportionate balance in the individual, and hence in 
society, humanity’s future is ebon night. 


In crises emotions determine action more than thought. When the 
Titanic collided with an iceberg in the North Atlantic in 1911, Captain 
Smith could not instruct his crew. He had only time to call from the 
bridge, ‘Men, be British” ; and centuries of British seamanship, an emo- 
tional heritage, guided that crew into unforgettable, courageous action. 


Nations are not rationalized into war. No nation could ever think 
itself logically into war. It is emotionalized into such madness. 


So your judgments that determine your future will not result so 
much from your mental processes as from your emotional reactions. 


These emotions, here they are, fear and hope; hate and love, locked 
in mortal combat. The weal, or woe, of the future depends upon which 
is victorious. 


The right education of the emotions results in hope and love. 
These bind one to the side of humanity. It begets brotherliness that 
only produces peace. Rightly trained emotions make humanity your 
business, and like Marley in Dicken’s Christmas Carol you should say 
“Humanity is my business.” 


Two young men once came to Jesus with the request that he 
guarantee them success. He pointed to humanity and said, “If you can 
be successful servants of humanity, you shall be great. If you can 
love best, you will be the greatest.” 


There must be a miracle wrought, if the future is to allure this 
generation. I commend to you a great teacher of the heart, who said 
to a group of devoted followers: ‘This is my commandment that you 
love one another,” and more, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ then the 
climax, “Thou shalt love thine enemies.”” Under him the miracle of 
preserving our social order for tomorrow can be wrought. It is hard 
to sit in His school, but all desired experiences demand a heavy toll. 


There is a simple story with which I shall close. It takes courage 
to tell it. You will charge me with emotionalism, but I know it is the 
right brand of emotionalism. 
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Out in Ohio there was a happy family of a father, a mother, a 
small son and a daughter. The little boy was stricken with a puzzling 
illness. The physician knew it was some brain affliction. He sought 
for a well-known brain specialist wh owas away on a vacation and could 
not be located. The boy grew worse until one morning the doctor came 
from the sick room and said to the mother, “I have done all that I can. 
Only a miracle can save him.” The little sister heard him. She took 
her savings and went to the grocery and said to the clerk, “I want to buy 
a miracle. My little brother is sick and the doctor says only a miracle 
can save him.” He told her he had no miracles to sell and sent her to 
the drug store. Here she told her story only to be told that there were 
no miracles for sale anywhere. In tears she started home. A stranger 
standing by went to her and said, “Tell me about your little brother as 
we walk to your home.” He was the much sought for surgeon. He 
operated on the boy and saved him. When the boy was convalescing 
she tried to make the surgeon take her money in payment for the 
miracle. He told her that money could not buy a miracle, but that her 
love for her brother had bought the miracle. That love alone buys 
miracles. Well, we have a miracle for a happy tomorrow. Your God 
trained emotions alone can provide it. 


Young people, we have handed you a world in which hope is dim. 
You turn your faces from the east toward the west. It is the hard way, 
but westward ever moves the course of empire. Beyond the horizon is 
another day, we believe a better day—a tomorrow. It will come because 
the Eternal God wills it ; because there are many like you who believe in 
it; because you, trained in mind and heart, will work for it. 


Tomorrow belongs to you, for you are tomorrow. 
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RESPONSE OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA TO THE REPORT OF SECTION I, 
ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
AMSTERDAM, 1948 


Drafted by 


W. E. Garrison, Pu. D. 
Consultant at Amsterdam 


EITHER this nor any other statement can be regarded as a 
strictly “official” pronouncement of the Disciples of Christ on 
the topics under consideration, since they have no judicatory or 

assembly empowered to make such a declaration. One of the charac- 

teristics of the Disciples of Christ is their complete freedom of opinion 
on a very wide variety of topics, including some that are discussed 
in this report. 


Such authority as this document can claim is derived from the 
fact that the International Convention of Disciples of Christ referred 
Section I of the Amsterdam Report to the Association for Promotion 
of Christian Unity for presentation and interpretation to the churches. 
The accompanying statement has resulted from an attempt to carry 
out this assignment. A serious effort has been made to secure the 
critical thinking of representative Disciples who have approached the 
question of Section I, not from the standpoint of their own opinion, 
but from that of what they regard as representative Disciple thought. 


The Response herewith presented has been approved by the four 
American Disciple delegates of the Amsterdam Assembly, the Disciple 
Faith and Order representative who was a Consultant at Amsterdam, 
the Canadian Disciple member of the Amsterdam Assembly, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Association for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity, and all heads of Disciple seminaries affiliated with 
the Board of Higher Education. It is believed that this statement 
represents a fairly general consensus among Disciples of Christ in the 
United States of America and in Canada. 


Disciples of Christ give wholehearted and grateful approval to 
the Section’s declarations concerning the one-ness of the Church in 
God’s design, the sin of schism and the other sins that have supported 
it, the gratifying degree of unity that exists even in our divisions and 
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in spite of them, the church’s need for renewal as well as unification, 
and gratitude to God for the World Council of Churches as an agency 
through which the churches can use such unity as they have while 
seeking more. They commit themselves without reservation to the 
statement that “we cannot rest content with our present divisions,” 
and to the declaration—affirmed in the Report and ratified by the 
Assembly—that, insofar as we have “come together,” we are “deter- 


mined to stay together.” This element in the report we regard as of 
basic importance. We are happy to find ourselves in complete har- 
mony with it, and to realize that its congeniality with our own thoughts 
and attitudes on these high themes is supported by the best tradition 
of the Disciples of Christ throughout their history. 


Upon that portion of the Report which undertakes to classify the 
communions into groups, such as “catholic” and “protestant,” and to 
define the areas of disagreement between them, we feel it recessary 
to make some critical comments, which will be followed by a concise 
statement of the positions generally held by Disciples of Christ upon 
the questions which are raised. 


A third element, present in the Report rather by implication than 
by definite statement, concerns the conditions under which a closer 
unity may be attained, or the method by which it may be hopefull: 
sought. Concerning this, we shall wish to call attention to what we 
believe to be an important point which seems to us to have been either 
overlooked or underemphasized. 


I 


The first of these three categories—the one on which we wish to 
register our complete agreement—is found in Parts I, IV, V and VI, 
and in those paragraphs of Part III, numbered 10 and 12, which 
affirm the common belief of Christians that “the Church is God’s 
gift to men for the salvation of the world,” and that “the Church 
has a vocation to worship God in his holiness and to proclaim the 
gospel to every creature.” 


It is with profound gratitude as well as complete concurrence that 
we hear a hundred communions saying with one voice, in the opening 
sentence of the Report, “God has given to his people in Jesus Christ a 
unity, which is his creation and not our achievement.” That given 
unity, we take it, is primarily the unity of the Church in God’s design 
and secondarily the substantial, though still incomplete, fellowship 
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into which God has drawn us by our common loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
the head of the Church which is his Body. This is a truth which we 
learned from our fathers and which we believe with our minds and 
hearts. 


The two most classic documents in the history of the Disciples of 
Christ, dating from before their emergence as a separate body, are 
the “Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery” (1804) 
and the “Declaration and Address” (1809). In the first of these, 
Barton W. Stone and his colleagues “willed” that their independent 
presbytery “die, be dissolved, and sink into union with the Body of 
Christ at large, for there is one Body and one Spirit.” In the second, 
Thomas Campbell wrote: ‘The Church of Christ upon earth is es- 
sentially, intentionally and constitutionally one. . . . Division among 
Christians is a horrid evil fraught with many evils.” The urgent 
importance of unity among Christians, and not merely a friendly 
cooperation but a visibly and effectively united Church, thus asserted 
the forefront of their consciousness from that day to this. It has not 
by the most honored leaders of the Disciples of Christ, has been in 
been the only point in their message to the Church and the world, but 
it has been one of the most constant and important points. 


With this historic tradition, and with our own deep commitment 
to it, we cannot fail to approve the propositions in which the Report 
develops the concept of the Church and its unity. A united Church is 
God’s design, not man’s invention. Its basis will be of his making, not 
ours. Schism is sin. The divisive and degrading effects of the sin 
of schism are intensified and complicated by such other sins as per- 
sonal and institutional pride, self-will, self-interest, worldly standards 
of success, party spirit, racial and class prejudice. Any notable advance 
toward unity requires penitence as well as purpose. Those who would 
be led into fuller fellowship with all the family of God must have con- 
trite hearts and humble minds that they may be willing to learn from 
him and from one another. Pride of opinion and of party will be 
barriers to brotherly union until they are melted away by humility and 
love, and surmounted by a loyalty to one common Lord which is more 
powerful to unite than they are to divide. 


So, also, we are grateful for the growth of fellowship and under- 
standing that has been found possible and made actual in spite of sec- 
tarian divisions. It is not enough, but it is an earnest of the more that 
will follow if we will yield to the leadings of the Spirit of God. 
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II 


In classifying the communions and analyzing the grounds of 
separation, the Report seems to us to be less felicitous and less accurate 
than in its affirmations of the fundamental unities. Criticism of these 
sections must be made with full awareness of the limitations under 
which the Report labored. It was, of necessity, very brief. The total 
document was intended not so much to inform the churches concerning 
the exact situation as to call them to move forward along the path to- 
ward more complete unity, and also to be a manifesto to the world, 
showing in what a real sense the Christian forces even now constitute 
a united front. For the fulfillment of the latter purpose, there were 
some who thought the Report should contain no reference to “differ- 
ences” but should list only “agreements.” Further, there was an evi- 
dent purpose to state the differences—since it was decided that they 
must be recognized as existing—in rather general and obscure terms. 
It is not necessary to quarrel with this as a policy for this particular 
juncture, when the launching of the World Council of Churches made 
especially appropriate an emphasis upon the common ground on which 
that organization rests. The criticisms which follow are relevant not 
to that function of the Report, but to its use as defining the present 
issues and indicating the point of departure from which any further 
advance must be made. 


The Report offers first a threefold, then a twofold, grouping of 
the communions. The first lists the following: (1) “Catholic or 
Orthodox in clearly understood senses” ; (2) ‘Protestant after the great 
Reformation confessions”; (3) Those who “stress the local congrega- 
tion, the ‘gathered community,’ and the idea of the ‘Free Church.’ ” 
The second classification differs from this chiefly in defining the first 
category more explicitly and in combining the other two into one, as 
follows: (1) Catholic, with “primary insistence upon the visible con- 
tinuity of the Church in the apostolic succession of the episcopate” ; 
(2) Protestant, which “primarily emphasizes the initiative of the Word 
of God and the response of faith, focused in the doctrine of sola fide.” 


The terms “Catholic” and ‘Protestant’ are too indeterminate in 
their meaning and too variable in their usage to be properly or helpfully 
employed in this connection. If the dictionary is to be regarded as an 
authority on the meanings that words actually convey, “Protestant” 
includes all Christians who are neither Roman Catholic nor Eastern 
Orthodox (disregarding the very small Old Catholic group). “Catho- 
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lic,” by the same authority, may mean: (a) Roman, (b) Roman and 
Orthodox, (c) all churches claiming continuity through an episcopate, 
or (d) the whole Church, including all Christians. The Report arbi- 
trarily adopts meaning (c), which is actually current only among 
Anglicans. 


As to this use of the terms, we respectfully protest that it is parti- 
san and tendentious to identify catholicity with any one theory as to 
what constitutes catholicity. After a magnificent declaration of catho- 
licity (though without using that word) in its opening section, the Re- 
port proceeds in its second to declare, by definition, that only those with 
“primary insistence upon the visible continuity of the Church in the 
apostolic succession of the episcopate’ are truly “Catholic.” (The 
distinction, if any, between capitalized “Catholic” and lower-case 
“catholic” can be ignored in this connection. Section I voted to use 
“catholic” in the text, but this instruction was disregarded either in 
editing or in printing.) In our judgment it is not good tactics—to say 
no more—to label one of the present types of church as distinctively 
“catholic” in a document which deplores the sin of schism and summons 
all Christians and communions to a catholicity which will include all 
groups. 

It may be added, with reference to the threefold classification of 
the communions, that each type of church is described by a characteris- 
tic of a different order from that by which either of the others is 
identified. The “Catholic” group is described as having episcopal suc- 
cession from the apostles, with no reference to doctrine, sacraments or 
membership. The main Protestant group is identified by its adherence 
to one or another of the great Reformation statements of doctrine, and 
more specifically the doctrine of justification by faith. The third 
group is distinguished by still another category of qualities—the con- 
cepts of a “gathered community” (i.e., voluntary membership), and a 
“free church” (i.e., one not established by law). That is to say, the 
first group is defined by reference to its ecclesiastical structure, the 
second by its system of doctrine, the third by the way in which it gets 
its members and by its separation from the state. This is a confused 
and unscientific method of classification. From the Report’s pre- 
dominantly European and Anglican point of view, the voluntary and 
free churches are evidently regarded as marginal companies of Pro- 
testant irregulars. 


Turning to Part III of the Report, we must again record our hearty 
approval of the two noble statements (paragraphs 10 and 12) of com- 
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mon Christian convictions concerning the Church—that it is God’s 
gift to men for the salvation of the world, and that its twofold vocation 
is to worship him and to proclaim the gospel to every creature—and of 
the further development of those ideas in the two paragraphs cited. 


With reference to the basic “disagreements” which are listed 
(paragraphs 11 and 13) as existing within these great “agreements,” 
these impress us as being neither clear nor impartial statements of the 
differences to which they seem to refer. We shall mention these six 
points of difference, in the order in which the Report states them, with 
such brief comment as space permits. 


1. “The relation between the old and the new Israel and the 
relation of the visible Church to the ‘new creation’ in Christ.” 


“New Israel’ must be supposed to refer to the Christian Church. 
The question, then, is as to the kind and degree of connection and paral- 
lelism between the Hebrew religious institution and the Christian. 
That the Hebrews were peculiarily a people of God, that God had a 
covenant with Israel, that this and the whole history of God’s dealings 
with Israel were in a profound sense preparatory to the mission of 
Christ and the New Covenant in him—these are not points at issue be- 
tween the Christian communions. But whether the Christian Church 
is the same kind of religious institution that the Hebrew nation was— 
the same, that is, in automatically including the entire population in its 
membership, in being closely connected with the political state, in having 
a hereditary rather than a voluntary character, and in requiring a 
specialized priesthood to perform its spiritual functions—this is a very 
real issue. It is, broadly speaking, the issue between the inclusive, 
community-wide, state-church concept and the voluntary, “regenerate- 
church-membership,” free-church concept, or between what Troeltsch 
(who also prejudiced the case by his statement of it) called the “church- 
type church” and the “‘sect-type church.” 


To state this question now as merely involving the “relation be- 
tween the old and the new Israel’ is again to point toward a preferred 
answer. Before that phrase is taken for granted, one might well ask 
whether the Church is a “‘new Israel.” That is a controversial question 
among New Testament scholars. The textual support for the use of 
the phrase to designate the Church (e.g., Gal. 6:16, Ro. 9:6, I Pet. 2 :9) 
is highly doubtful. None of the Apostolic Fathers used it, and it is 
doubtful whether any of the Ante-Nicene Fathers did. Historically, 
the description of the Church as a “new Israel” seems to have grown 
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out of a desire to find sanction for certain characteristics of the Church 
which had developed by the early part of the 4th century. The old 
Israel was a religious community coextensive with the civil society, a 
hereditary religion, closely integrated with the political state, having its 
orders of priesthood, and so related to Jehovah through his covenant 
with the whole people that the individual Israelite had no standing with 
God except on the basis of his participation in the holy community. 
When the Church had reached the point where it was the established 
religion of the Roman Empire, it found in the “new Israel” concept a 
theoretical support for the position which it had actually gained. Since 
the old Israel had such powers and structures, it seemed a reasonable 
presumption that a “new Israel” would have no less. 


The phrase is often used homiletically, in a loosely figura- 
tive sense, to mean nothing more than a new “people of God,” and with 
no implications as to the structure of the church or the nature of its 
ministry. It is not so used in this Report. It is employed to define a 
live issue. The sentence in which it is used is both an obscure and a 
tendentious description of a difference which could be much more 
clearly and objectively described. 


With reference to the specific issues that are suggested by these 
phrases, Disciples of Christ generally have held, and do hold, that the 
Christian Church began on the Day of Pentecost with the descent of the 
Spirit, the enduement with “power from on high,” the preaching of the 
first gospel sermon concerning the mission, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and the first ingathering of converts to that gospel. The 
rootage of that mission in the Old Covenant is recognized. God had a 
covenant with Israel, and in a very real sense Israel was the “people of 
God.” However, we see only confusion arising from the extension of 
the word “Church” backward to include the racial and national regime 
of the ancient “people of God.”’ The fact that the same Greek word is 
used in the Septuagint to denote the occasional assemblies of Israel and 
in the New Testament to denote the continuing fellowship of Christians 
which is the Body of Christ, seems no adequate ground for saying that 
the Church originated with Abraham or Moses. Ecclesia was an old 
word adopted by the New Testament writers to designate a new thing. 


The emphasis which Disciples of Christ have given to this point 
began more than 100 years ago in the course of controversy over bap- 
tism, but its application was by no means confined to that topic. A 
stock argument for infant baptism was that “the Church was organized 
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in the days of Abraham” (N. L. Rice in Campbell-Rice Debate, pp. 
275, 280), that circumcision was the door into the covenant, and that 
baptism was “given in the place of circumcision” to be the door into 
the covenant and Church under Christ. The answer to this was that 
the Hebrew and Christian institutions were radically different, though 
both were adumbrated by promises to Abraham; that the Christian 
Church is an utterly different thing from the chosen race and nation; 
that the Church, unlike the “‘chosen people,” has personal faith and 
acceptance rather than heredity as its basis of admission; and that the 
only way to learn the truth about Christian baptism was to study what 
the New Testament says about baptism, not what the Old Testament 
says about circumcision—which was another ceremony, with another 
meaning, administered on other conditions to another class of recipients, 
as a rite of admission to a different kind of covenant. (A. Campbell, 
ibid., pp. 288 ff.) But the concern was not merely about the ceremony 
of baptism. The whole conception of the nature of the Church was in- 
volved. To assert for the Church an unbroken continuity from the 
earliest days of Israel, and for Christian institutions a necessary analogy 
with the Hebrew, tended, said Campbell, “‘to make the doors of the 
Church as wide as the doors of the world” by making the Church a 
hereditary body identical with the community. “Indeed, for hundreds 
of years, it has in many nations brought the whole population nominally 


into the Church; and has, therefore, obliterated all landmarks between 
the Church of Christ and the kingdom of Satan” (tbid., p. 286). 


Because Disciples of Christ regard personal commitment rather 
than heredity as the ground of church membership, they react un- 
favorably to the term “the new Israel” when it is used, as it is in this 
context, not loosely and metaphorically, but to point to a pattern and 
structure for the Church which seem to them alien to its true nature as 
they understand it. 


2. ‘The relation, in the saving acts of God in Christ, between ob- 
jective redemption and personal salvation, between the Church as once 
founded and the Church as Christ’s contemporary act.” 


This appears to raise two quite distinct questions. Assuming that 
“objective redemption” means the redemptive work of Christ as an 
objective fact of history and the enduring efficacy of that work as a 
continuing stream of redemptive power flowing from it, then the first 
question relates to the way in which, and the conditions under which, 
individual men may so avail themselves of that redemptive power as to 
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secure their personal salvation. This is, indeed, a real question to which 
different branches of the Church have given and do give different 
answers. But it is a question of such a broad and comprehensive nature 
that it cannot be satisfactorily answered without taking into account 
the complex of other questions that are involved in it—such as those 
concerning grace, free will, the sacraments, koinonia, the functions of 
the Church, sin and forgiveness, and the ethical demands of the Chris- 
tian life. Theological answers to these questions cannot be brief. Yet 
the more inclusive question cannot be evaded on the plea that the answer 
may be oversimplified, nor can man’s quest for salvation be postponed 
until all relevant theological problems have been solved. 


Early in their history, the Disciples of Christ developed a technique 
of evangelism which was precisely their answer to the inquiry of men 
who, as sinners rather than as theologians, were asking what they 
should do to be saved—that is, how they might make the “objective 
redemption” effective in their “personal salvation.”” The sinner was 
told that, under the covenant of grace, God has promised certain bless- 
ings on certain conditions which are not arbitrary but are reasonable 
and relevant to promised blessings. There were three things for man 
to do, and they were all things that man, even sinful man, could do. 
These were: Faith in Christ as Lord and Savior; Repentance of sins; 
and Baptism. These done, there were three things that God would give 
in accordance with his covenant promise: Remission of sins; the Gift 
of the Holy Spirit, to promote growth in grace; and the gift of Eternal 
Life. These together open the way to a Christian life and constitute 
personal salvation. Thus “objective redemption,” without which man 
could do nothing, finds its individual realization in “personal salvation” 
through man’s voluntary cooperation with God’s gracious purpose. + 


The second question is suggested by the phrase, “the relation be- 
tween the Church as once founded and the Church as Christ’s contem- 
porary act.” This states the issue between those who hold (as Disciples 
of Christ do) that Christ and his Apostles impressed upon the Church 
a character which is as perpetual as the gospel itself, and those who hold 
that the Church has the power of developing other patterns of structure, 
other forms of relationship to the secular order and political society, 
other criteria of membership and fellowship, and the means of enforc- 
ing all these. In the report of Section I, the statement of this issue is 
slanted toward the latter alternative by the suggestion that any changes 
which the Church may make in its structure from time to time are, in 
reality, not the work of men but “Christ’s contemporary act.” The 
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continued working of the Spirit of God in the Church is not denied 
when attention is called to the dangerous fallacy of assuming that what- 
ever is done by the Church—or by the human administrators who deter- 
mine its policies from time to time—is necessarily done by the Spirit of 
God. Disciples of Christ are critical of the “testimony of history” as 
validating radical changes in the character and organization of the 
Church when this is unsupported by the testimony of Scripture. The 
“testimony of history” tells what happened. But other forces besides 
“the contemporary Christ” play a part in determining what happens— 
even in the Church. 


3. “The place of the ministry in the Church and the nature of its 
authority and continuity, the number and interpretation of the sacra- 
ments, the relation of baptism to faith and confirmation, the relation 
of the universal to the local church, the nature of visible unity and the 
meaning of schism.” 


These phrases denote important areas in some of which Disciples of 
Christ have clear and practically unanimous convictions, in others of 
which they have some diversity of views. In all, they doubtless have 
much to learn. Some of their attitudes may be stated very briefly. 


The place of the ministry is that of men who have been chosen and 
set apart by a church for the performance of specific duties that are best 
performed by persons specially trained and commissioned. If they 
“speak with authority” in proclaiming the gospel, the authority is that 
of the truth they speak, not of their office. No priestly function is 
recognized other than that which they share with all believers. The very 
word “clergy” is regarded with mild disfavor in some quarters and with 
acute suspicion in others. “Continuity” in the ministry is a term outside 
the Disciple vocabulary. Any suggestion that an unbroken succession 
of ministers has any bearing upon either the validity of the ministry or 
the authenticity of the Church would be instantly rejected. While older 
ministers usually participate in the ordination of young ministers, this 
is not necessary. The elders of a church (laymen) can ordain. 


The term “ordinances” is preferred to “sacraments.” They are 
two: baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Personal faith in Christ and re- 
pentance are prerequisites to baptism. Since confession of faith and 
baptism are acts of personal commitment, confirmation would be super- 
fluous and it is not practiced. Persons who have been baptized are pub- 
licly received into the local church by some form of simple ceremony. 
The primary meaning of the Lord’s Supper is found in the words, “This 
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do in remembrance of me” (Lu. 22:19), but it is so rich in significance 
that one recent Disciple author has been able to write a book on “seven 
meanings of the Lord’s Supper,”’ without introducing any that seemed 
strange or strained. So central is the Lord’s Supper as an act of wor- 
ship that its weekly observance has been a universal practice among 
Disciples of Christ. They do not “fence the table.” Intercommunion 
presents no problem to them. Words often heard, are: “This is the 
Lord’s table. Let each man examine himself, and so let him eat.” 


The local church is a church only because there is a universal 
church whose life it shares and whose gospel it preaches. The genuine- 
ness of its churchliness is not regarded as dependent upon the authoriza- 
tion of any officer or synod either the whole church or a group of 
churches, but inheres in the fact that it is a fellowship of followers of 
Christ associated to do the things which, on the evidence of the New 
Testament, they believe Christ and his Apostles wished churches to do. 
The local church is autonomous in its administration but engages in 
voluntary cooperation with other local churches through various perma- 
nent organizations. Even if a completely inclusive ecumenical organi- 
zation could be formed, Disciples of Christ would not consider such a 
cooperative and administrative structure as identical with the universal 
Church, but would regard it as having some such relation to the Church 
as that which the federal government has to the nation—though without 
the element of compulsion which belongs to all political governments. 


4. “The relation between the Godward vocation of the Church 
in worship and her manward vocation in witness and service.” 


5. “The degree to which the Kingdom of God can be said to be 
already realized within the Church.” 


6. “The nature of the Church’s responsibility for the common 
life of men and their temporal institutions.” 


These three items define differences of thought and emphasis 
which do not follow the lines that separate communions. These are 
points at which, as the Report says, “our problems cut across confes- 
sional boundaries.” In saying this, we leave out of account, as irrele- 
vant to the churches which are parties to our present councils, those 
times and places in which the church has sought, or may even now seek, 
to employ the instrumentalities of government to impose its demands 
upon the social and political institutions of a country. 


Disciples of Christ have a deep concern with all these areas of 
interest and duty, but we cannot at this time define any distinctive con- 
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tribution or attitude of theirs in these several fields. Rather, we would 
express what we believe to be their general desire to cooperate frater- 
nally and fruitfully with all communions in worship and witness. in 
moving toward the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth even 
though its perfect realization is impossible so long as man remains 
man, and in sharing all the responsibilities that devolve upon the 
Church for the betterment of man’s temporal state. 


III 


In conclusion, with humility and some diffidence we wish to raise 
the question whether the procedure of Faith and Order and its sub- 
sidiary Commissions may not be oriented too much toward securing 
agreements in the many areas in which disagreements are noted, and 
too little toward the attainment of a unity that will have room in it for 
a very wide range of differences. It cannot be forgotten how often, at 
Edinburgh in 1937, after the report of a series of unresolved dis- 
agreements, came the recurrent refrain, “we do not find in these 
differences any ground for our continued separation.” 


Through all these years of ecumenical fellowship in the great Con- 
ferences and in the intervening sessions of Commissions and Commit- 
tees, all who have participated, either personally or by reading the re- 
sulting literature, have gained immeasurably in mutual understanding 
and have been knit together by Christian and fraternal bonds. But it 
is doubtful whether the opinions of many have been radically changed, 
either on the great theological issues that have been discussed or on the 
nature of the Church and its ministry. In so far as we have “come to- 
gether and propose to stay together,” as Amsterdam so stirringly 
phrased it, we have come bringing our differences with us. There have 
been no theological compromises and very few conversions. It seems 
futile to hope that we can come still closer together by ironing out the 
differences that forty years of ecumenical labors have not affected, or 
by securing a surrender of convictions by groups that are less forceful 
in conference or less strategically placed for holding their own. 


The principle of freedom for diversity within the Church needs, in 
our judgment, more emphasis than it has received, and the problems 
that would arise out of the practical application of that principle need 
more exploration. 


Speaking as Disciples of Christ, we can say that our own com- 
munion has, for more than a century, been asserting that loyalty to 
Christ is a sufficient bond of unity among those who profess to be his 
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followers, and that complete liberty of opinion within that broad limit 
is both safe and salutary for the Church. We confess that we have been 
very imperfect exponents and practitioners of that principle. The 
troubles that we have had—and we have had plenty—have resulted, we 
believe, not from any defect in the principle but from our own defects 
in applying it. Something of importance had been learned when one 
of our early leaders (Thomas Campbell, in 1829), who declared him- 
self a Calvinist, could give the hand of fellowship to another Disciple 
preacher who confessed that in theology he was a Universalist, and 
could say as he did so, “What matter? We preach the same Christ.” 


But we need to learn much more than that. While we are learning, 
we dare to hope that the leaders and members of the older communions 
will more earnestly explore the possibilities of a United Church with 
liberty and loyalty. August, 1950. 

* * * 
This document has been approved by the following: 


Members of Executive Committee, Association for Promotion of 
Christian Unity—Hampton Adams, Geo. Walker Buckner, Jr., Riley B. 
Montgomery, G. Edwin Osborn, H. L. Smith. 


Heads of Disciple Seminaries—W. B. Blakemore, Stephen J. Eng- 
land, John McCaw, Riley B. Montgomery, O. L. Shelton, Roy C. 
Snodgrass. 


U.S. A. Delegates to Assembly of World Council—Geo. Walker 
Buckner, Jr., Gaines M. Cook, H. B. McCormick, Mrs. E. V. Pugh. 


Canadian Delegate to Amsterdam Assembly—Oliver McCully. 


Consultant at Amsterdam and Drafter of Response—W. E. Gar- 
rison. 
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TOWARD FAITH IN MAN 
By 


OrVILLE WENTWORTH WAKE 


(Address given at the Twenty-sixth Annual Convocation, School of 
Religion, Butler University, on September 14, 1950.) 


BOUT two weeks ago a D.C. 6 was winging its way toward the 
airport in Denver. At 2:29 in the morning the motors were 
humming quietly and the passengers were relaxed and resting. 

At 2:30 a rumbling was heard and parts of a propeller crashed through 
the fuselage. There was a deafening rush of cold air into the plane. 
The failing motor loosed itself from its position in the wing and the 
ship veered to one side. The skillful pilot righted the plane and kept 
it on course. The hostess assured the passengers that the plane would 
be in Denver in 20 minutes. The plane limped along gradually losing 
altitude but it arrived and made a safe landing at the Denver airport. 
When the pilot was being questioned, he made this very significant ob- 
servation, “In a crisis like that about all one can do is to move over a 
little and let God take over.” 


The first half of this turbulent century has been somewhat like 
the flight of this plane. The machines we created hummed along and 
our not-too-complex social life seemed quite satisfactory to the vast 
majority of our people and, with some exceptions, we were rather re- 
laxed in our flight. It is interesting to read the optimistic statements 
made by leaders in several fields about the turn of the century. An 
editorial in Life quotes a Reverend Hillis as saying something like 
this, “Times are growing better, music sweeter, books wiser. Art, 
science, and invention are captives in Christ’s army marching onward 
up the hill of fame.” 


But something happened. Rumblings were heard around the 
world and violence spread itself over a large part of the world. Na- 
tions contested with each other and hearts bled. Scarcely had the 
conflict subsided when new troubles appeared. The economic machine 
began to creak and groan, and finally it jammed, and again people 
were afraid, and again people suffered. We tried many mechanics 
and though the ship veered sharply and lurched severely, it kept fairly 
well on its course. And then another global conflict with all of its 
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material and spiritual costs. And you know the plight of the world 


at the moment. 


Professor Trueblood has summarized this modulation of events 
by recalling that H. G. Wells referred to the scientific and technical 
advance, which he could forsee, as an “‘avalanche which would cleanse 
the world,” and later in the century looked back upon this statement as 
an “odd metaphor.” It was the same feeling which probably caused 
Dean Inge to refer to this as “a century of disappointment.” 


During these trying years, the people have, in a sense, been moving 
over a bit so God might have a chance to take over. Georgia Harkness 
points out that surveys of membership trends in churches show that 
between 1926 and 1947 the membership of the church has increased 
by about 40% while the population of the country as a whole has in- 
creased by about 24%. A recent editorial in Life, which attempted to 
build courage for the days ahead, pointed out that between 1936 and 
1949 church membership leaped from 55,807,366 to 81,777,874. More 
people are aligning themselves with the Church than ever before. 


The question for those of us who minister through teaching and 
preaching is what can we do to help people who are increasingly turn- 
ing to us to find significant meaning in life? Daily, people are coming 
to our schools and churches with more or less hope that there they will 
be able to develop a new insight which will enable them to live more 
significantly. They come asking us to help them make sense out of 
life. They come not to get our solutions for their problems, but asking 
us to help them build a framework in which they can find hope and 
ultimately arrive at solutions which are their own. They come to the 
forces of religion sensing that we have created a world with our minds 
in which our spirits find it difficult to dwell. 


But what can we do to help those who are giving us the chance to 
order their universe and find living space for their souls? In my judg- 
ment, one of the most important things we can do is to help man achieve 
a positive or affirmative attitude toward his own life. To help man 
achieve a new confidence in himself which grows out of something 
more basic than egoism may even be the greatest service we can offer 
men and the Church in these bewildering days. The transition from 
honest doubt about the effectiveness of his own creative powers to 
skepticism about himself and his fellows to a cynical attitude toward all 
humans and human institutions is made in easy steps. In spite of the 
evidences of man’s ingenuity, which are obvious on every hand, I am 
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of the impression that we have become rather doubtful about our 
abilities in the realm of the social, moral, and spiritual. 


There have been many factors operating in our modern social life 
which have made it difficult for man to acquire or maintain a healthy 
confidence in himself. The extreme inter-dependence of Life makes it 
hard for a man to see where his life begins and ends in the social scheme. 
The gathering together of people by the missions has brought with it 
mass entertainment, mass education, mass worship—all of which tends 
to prevent the individual from feeling that he is really personally in- 
volved and, therefore, essential. The way in which we have increas- 
ingly tended to rely upon specialists has limited the field in which man 
is called upon to make judgments and has, therefore, increased the areas 
of life in which man is encouraged to doubt himself. Then, too, the 
great amount of talking that has been done about the possibility of being 
suddenly dissolved by some atomic weapon, the nature of which is kept 
a great mystery for security purposes, is hardly calculated to enhance 
man’s feeling of confidence, personal worth, or dignity. 


All of the reasons for man’s failing confidence are not found out- 
side the Church. As religious leaders, in our concern for our people, 
we have frequently been so impressed with the impending danger of the 
evils man has created that we have compiled statistics of our errors and 
rehearsed them over and over and over with the hope that we might 
stir our people into new ways of behaving. We have done this because 
we have loved our people and have wanted them to find a nobler destiny 
for themselves. We have used this procedure because one of our finest 
services is to help people define the evil that must be overcome. We 
shall need to continue to locate and speak out against evil. But we must 
find ways of doing this which will not leave man devoid of confidence 
in himself as an effective agent for the good. 


The futility which is present in the minds of some people, was evi- 
dent in a conversation I had with a minister the other day. We were 
discussing the possibility of another world conflict and the influence it 
would have upon the missionary enterprises, and the attitudes of men 
toward the Church. After a long talk, he said he was of the opinion his 
best service could be offered by preparing the minds of the people for 
“anything that might come.” There was a tendency for him to turn 
his back upon the social evils which haunt our world and to retire into 
the Church. In his sensitive heart was great solicitude for his people, 
but in his mind I failed to sense a kind of thought which would 
evoke a life-affirming attitude on the part of his people. 
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I am convinced that Albert Sweitzer arrived at an important truth 
when he said that “the affirmation of life is the spiritual act by which 
man ceases to live unreflectively, and begins to devote himself to his 
life with reverence in order to raise it to its true value. To affirm life 
is to deepen, to make more inward, and to exalt the will to live.” He 
continues to reason: “At the same time, the man who has become a 
thinking being feels a compulsion to give to every will-to-live the same 
reverence for life that he gives his own. He experiences that other life 
in hisown. He accepts as being good: to preserve life, to promote life, 
to raise to its highest value life which is capable of development; and 
as being evil: to destroy life, to injure life, to repress life which is 
capable of development. This is the absolute, fundamental principle of 
moral life and is a necessity of thought.’”’ If these attitudes are in any 
sense likely outcomes of a vigorous acceptance of life by man, and a 
confidence that his own thought and effort are important in the total 
scheme of things, it certainly behooves us to busy ourselves about re- 
storing man’s confidence in man. 


But how does one go about helping people to retain confidence in 
themselves. The best help I can offer is a story you know quite well. 
A child was born some 1900 years ago, and when He was nine days old 
His parents, being Jews, took Him to the temple to do for Him as was 
the custom of the law. There was a man there who was old, and when 
he saw the baby, he took Him in his arms and blessed Him, and said to 
God, ‘‘Now let Thy servant depart for mine eyes have seen the salvation 
which Thou has prepared from the foundation of the earth.”” He spoke 
to the child’s mother and told her that she would suffer, and he said 
that the child would be spoken against in order that the thoughts of 
many hearts might be revealed. And it all happened. This child grew, 
and wherever He went He seemed to accept the people and be accepted 
by them. Wise men, scholars, rulers, fishermen, beggars, drunkards, 
housewives, all were accepted by Him. He accepted the Symaritans, the 
traditional enemy of His people. In fact, He accepted them all as His 
brothers and sisters without any condition or qualification whatsoever. 


That is one of the biggest problems we have—learning how to 
accept people, or how to love them unconditionally. It is difficult for 
us to love anyone without laying down conditions. Most of us parents 
have certain conditions upon which we will fully accept our children. 
They have to be bright or good or clean and not embarrass us too much 
in public. But going beyond our families, we have greater and greater 
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difficulty accepting people. We do fairly well at accepting people who 
are most like us, but the more they differ from us, the harder it is. 


He didn’t talk much about Himself, He just stayed busy helping 
people get ideas that would bring their souls to life. I cannot recall that 
He ever complained about anything as it affected Him personally. 
When He did talk about Himself, He always spoke of His Heavenly 
Father in the same breath. He showed people how His Father multi- 
plied the abundance of the earth through His creativeness. He ex- 
plained carefully the concern that His Father had for all of His sons. 
And he made it clear that the Father expected all of His children to help 
Him with His work of creation. In His contacts with His people, 
Christ kept talking about the facts that He was God’s son, and that we 
are His brothers. That was a new way of letting the people know about 
their relationship to God. The great leaders before Christ had simply 
asserted that God was the Father, but Christ demonstrated His sonship 
and invited us, as His brothers, to do the same thing. 


Here is a point that might help us to restore a belief in the creative 
power of human beings. We are sure of the sonship of Christ, but 
somehow we fail to get the point that if Christ called us His brothers 
that we, too, are sons of God. How can a man retire to the sidelines 
overcome by a sense of futility if he knows that the energies of a crea- 
tive God are present in His being? How can a man act toward his 
brothers with crudeness if he knows that a part of God Himself is in 
that man too. 


But Christ did more. Because He reached across the gulf that had 
separated man from God and man from man, He disturbed many 
people. They became violent. They subjected Him to all of the usual 
procedure for causing men to change their minds. They laughed at 
Him, armed men stalked Him, judges reproved Him, and finally they 
tried to kill Him. But to the everlasting amazement of those who could 
not accept Him, He kept springing forth in new life and new splendor. 
They should have known that the truth does not die. 


There are those who place signs along the highways proclaiming 
that Jesus is coming. They bring comfort and hope to many people, but 
how much more comforting and hopeful is the knowledge that, in a real 
sense, Christ has come and will forever be coming in the lives of those 
who would truly know the Father. Whenever a young parent looks 
into the face of a child and vows that he will bring him up in the image 
and likeness of God, Jesus has for the moment come into the life of 
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that parent. Whenever two young people stand before a man of God 
and merge their lives, affirming that each will care for the other so long 
as they shall live, Christ has made a new appearance in our world. 
When a young person has come to see the life of Christ a new hope for 
man and when that person gives his life to Christian service, Christ is 
coming in our world. 


As you go through this year searching for Him and His truth, you 
will in your best moments know that He is nearer to you than breathing. 
If you look up from your task and find Him, and if you know that 
thousands of others who have sought Him have found Him too, you 
can help men of this day reestablish their faith in a Christ which lives 
and moves and has His being in the experience of men. You can help 
them to see in themselves the strength which He has given them to 
overcome the world. Men will then know better how to move over in 
order that God might take over. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH IN THE NEW CENTURY 
By 
ARTHUR L. Brown, M.A. 


Sermon by Arthur L. Brown, Overdale College, Birmingham, England. Delivered 
at the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
Tuesday, October 10, 1950. 


HE APRIL, 1950, number of the World Christian Digest carries 

an article entitled “Amazing Story of the American Oberammer- 

gau.” It is of particular interest here that the writer of the article 
describes the development of a Passion Play at Lawton, Oklahoma, led 
by a Congregational minister, Mark Wallock. Mark Wallock saw the 
passion scenes at Oberammagau as a lad, and aimed to produce some- 
thing similar in Oklahoma. I take it that the American Passion Play 
would be performed in costumes of Eastern type. 


The pioneers of the Restoration Movement, to which we belong, 
aimed to reproduce New Testament life and order, here in the United 
States, as also in Britain. The New Testament reflects a real life drama, 
and we remember that the living scenes came before the “script.” Yet 
the “script,”—that is the New Testament Scripture—is, we believe, a 
faithful reflection of the life drama. As we look at the reflection of 
the original Christian drama, and then turn to our modern task, what 
aim is to guide us and give direction to all our action? We do not 
aim to reproduce New Testament scenes in original costumes, nor even 
to reproduce every detail of every scene in modern costume and with 
up-to-date background. We do not set out to stage an American 
Jerusalem, Antioch or Corinth, or to present an American Peter, 
Barnabas or Paul. The real concern goes deeper. It is to see the 
essential meaning—the theme of the New Testament life drama, and to 
work into our life and practice in Church, home and all relationships, 
that essential meaning. 


What does the New Testament life-drama teach us? What are 
its permanent elements, and how may we take these livingly into our 
practice? What things spring from the heart of the drama, and what 
are incidentals giving local colour? Along this line lies a fascinating, 
if disturbing, quest. We are required constantly to see afresh the New 
Testament life drama and to draw out the living truths that are ex- 
pounded in the words and action. Those living truths, expressed in 
word and deed, are to become truths by which we live. In living by 
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them, we, as a living community, are to make them again explicit in the 
twentieth century. 


Our own Dr. William Robinson has reminded us that the touch- 
stone by which Scripture and Church tradition are to be tested, is the 
Gospel of the redeeming acts of God in Christ. The Gospel lies behind 
both Scripture and living Church, and if we fail to grasp and live out 
the message of the Gospel, our efforts to restore New Testament 
Christianity will miss the mark. Let us try to assess the main emphases 
of our witness from this line of approach. As the New Testament life- 
drama is built up around the Gospel, so the Church of the twentieth 
Century must be built around the Gospel, and must re-interpret its 
message. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH 


We think first of Confession of Faith. Our forefathers stood for 
a simple, scriptural confession, and stood against creeds as tests of 
orthodoxy or fellowship. Profession of faith was seen not as purely 
intellectual subscription to a creed, but as a vow of allegiance to Jesus, 
a response to a truth livingly understood, a promise of fidelity. This 
was the nature of the confession articulated by Peter near Caesarea 
Philippi. Confronted with the Person of Jesus, Simon Peter had faith 
born and nurtured in him, until it came so far to fruition that he could 
declare to Jesus, ‘““Thou art the Christ.” Simon had yet to learn fully 
what our Lord understood by the term “the Christ.” Whatever Simon 
Peter meant, it seems that he understood that the Christ, the Messiah, 
was God’s chosen and anointed King, and he himself took Jesus for his 
“liege Lord.” Peter’s use of the sword in Gethsemane, however mis- 
taken, was, for Peter, an expression of his vow of allegiance. Peter 
had yet to learn that the Christ was the Suffering Servant of prophecy, 
and that His way of serving and suffering must be reproduced in His 


disciples. 


We are, therefore, charged by our living faith in the redemption 
of Christ, wrought through service, suffering, death and ultimate 
victory, to confront men with the Person of Christ. The preacher is 
the voice of the confessing Church which sets forth Jesus and asks 
men to face the question, “Is not this the Christ?’ All preaching is con- 
fession: it is the Church saying “We have found the Christ.” This 
message can never compel acceptance, but its power will be more com- 
pelling the more it is living confession of the Lord rather than a mere 
professional technique. The preacher articulates the Church’s confes- 
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sion. But the Church is not just a voice; it isa body. If its faith isa 
living faith, truth whereby men live, its life will also be a confession. 
The Church often fails to make its impact because it is only telling the 
story of the New Testament drama without making its own living 
response. Then its message is apt to sound remote like a fairy story. 
Does the life of the twentieth Century Church demonstrate that its 
members believe in Jesus as the Christ, in the sense that its members are 
committed to the Christly way of life? Are we modern Christians 
ready to drink of the cup of which Jesus drank or to be baptized with 
His baptism? 


We hold to the value, shall we say the necessity, of making the 
Confession, “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” The Church’s life 
must be built on it, the preaching must articulate it; while the convert, 
ready to join himself to a body of people living by that confession, 
could do no other than give his free consent to such a Confession. In 
this matter, if we really test ourselves by the Gospel—‘“this Jesus God 
hath made both Lord and Christ’’—we are responding to what is at the 
heart of the New Testament. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


The Church, as the New Testament makes clear, is a body. It has 
form as well as spirit. It is a community created by the Gospel, and 
called into being to preach that Gospel and so increase itself. The heart 
of the Gospel is that Jesus is Christ, God’s Son, who through His 
Messiahship redeems us and brings us into the family of God. “Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, he was buried, he was 
raised again the third day. So we preach and so ye believed,” Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians. “Christ Jesus . . . took on him the form 
of a servant . . . he became obedient . . . to the death of the Cross, 
wherefore God highly exalted him,” he wrote to the Philippians. 
“Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death. Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism unto death; that like as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.”’ 
So Paul wrote to the Romans. If we were to attempt a summary which 
would bring out the centrality of the Gospel we might put it like 
this: This is what you believed, that Jesus is the Messiah. This is the 
mind you are to have in you: you are to be a Messianic people. This 
is how you joined the Messianic people: you were baptized when you 
professed your faith. 
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Here, in Baptism, is part of the action of the Church of the New 
Testament, which is close to the touchstone of the Gospel—an act in 
which the Gospel is expressed and made effective in the life of a be- 
liever. This sacrament is woven into the life and thought of the New 
Testament Church, as Paul shows in his Ephesian letter. If the Church 
of this Century lives by the same Gospel, accepts one Lord, confesses 
one Faith, it should find in the one Baptism an act entirely harmonious 
with its Faith. Baptism is not a mere ritual act, but a real dying and 
rising again, a total commitment to the Christly or Messianic way of 
life. It must be confirmed in experience by the constant putting off of 
old things, things less than Christ-like ; and a constant putting on of new 
things which Christ is ready to create in us. I remember a married 
couple who made friends with us in a Scottish town. The man was a 
good deal older than his wife, for he had married rather late in life. 
They were devoted to each other, but Mrs. X . . . once said to my wife 
that her husband had lived so long as a bachelor that he sometimes 
forgot he had a wife to consult! There are perhaps other husbands 
who need to remember they have wives who should be partners. The 
marriage service, seriously entered upon, is a real experience of mutual 
commitment, but we need to make new adjustments as time goes on 
and family concerns arise. Our first vows have to be confirmed by our 
manner of life. The need for that confirmation in experience, however, 
doesn’t imply that the marriage service was incomplete or lacking in 
meaning. To say that the proof of the new birth of the Christian is in 
his new life takes nothing away from the richness of Christian Baptism. 
The life in which we continually put away self in whatever form self 
appears, and put on Christ afresh, is the life that grows out of the dying 
and rising again at Baptism. 


TueE Lorp’s SUPPER 


If Baptism is the sacrament of birth, the Lord’s Supper is the 
sacrament of growth. The new life has to be nourished if it is to come 
to maturity. The New Testament Church gives witness that its 
worship practice was gathered round “The Lord’s Supper,” or “Break- 
ing of the Bread,” the act which was a communion in the body and blood 
of Christ. Early Church history confirms the impression given by the 
New Testament. There is no need to persuade most of the Christian 
communities of today that the Lord’s Supper should have a place in 
Christian worship: the witness that is required is that the Lord’s Sup- 
per gives the definitive form to Christian worship. The Church comes 
together on the Lord’s Day specially for this act. Those who have 
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accepted Jesus as Christ and have confessed the Faith, who have been 
baptized in the Faith and have joined Christ’s people, proclaim the 
Faith again as often as they “eat this bread and drink this cup.”” Those 
who have become branches of the Vine grow and abide in the Vine, 
that they may bear the fruit of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper is an act 
continually setting forth the Gospel. Here we may take notice of a call 
for Reformation within Presbyterianism from Dr. George Macleod, 
leader of the Iona Community : 


“The characteristic act of Corporate worship is portrayed in the 
Lord’s Supper, the celebration of holy communion, the great act of 
Thanksgiving. There can be no better way of ‘renewing our incorpora- 
tion in Him’ than by obeying his own command, ‘this do,’ or of renew- 
ing our incorporation with each other than by breaking bread and 
passing the cup from hand to hand. . . . It is one of the great ironies 
of ecclesiastical history that today in Scotland, while Rome now makes 
the offer to men which the Reformers sought to recover, 1,700 con- 
gregations of our reformed national church deny the opportunity to 
their people except on two Sundays of the year.” 


We have the privilege and the responsibility of making the offer 
to which Dr. Macleod refers every Lord’s Day and urging, with him, 
that this should be the responsibility of every Christian community. 
Let us examine ourselves, so that the privilege to which we have access 


may mean for us “incorporation in Christ” and incorporation with each 
other. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


When we come to the question of the Christian Ministry—one of 
the most difficult questions facing those who press toward Christian 
unity—we do not find it so easy to see how a particular form of 
ministry can reflect and express the Gospel. We can see what the spirit 
of such ministry should be. Christian Ministry must be of the Mes- 
sianic, or Christly, type. There should be no place for a ministry that 
lords itself over God’s heritage, no room for place-seekers or those who 
love to have the pre-eminence. Christ’s one ministry shows the quality 
that is needed. He came to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many. He was amongst us as one who served; he took upon him the 
form of a servant and became obedient to death. Those who would be 
great among his people must be servants of all. We should, I believe, 
lay great emphasis on the spirit of ministry, as this is readily determined 
hy the nature of the Gospel. The New Testament order seems to be 
thet of presbyters and deacons in the local Church, with apostles. 
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prophets and evangelists serving the Church generally. Presbyters ap- 
pear to have had responsibility as pastors or shepherds, while deacons 
were called to supplement the work of the presbyters. Apostles exer- 
cised a wider pastoral ministry, prophets and evangelists a wider 
ministry of inspiring, teaching and preaching. Ministers are to be 
representatives of Christ, acting as under-shepherds to the Good Shep- 
herd who gave his life for the sheep. Twentieth-Century ministry 
must be tested by and reformed in accordance with the Gospel of the 
Christ who is lover and servant of all. There is nothing in the New 
Testament, for example, against bishops; but there is everything 
against lordly prelates. All ministries need to be reformed according to 
the norm of ministry set forth in Christ. 


As a community, we ourselves ought to be willing to discuss this 
question of forms of ministry with a more open mind than we feel able 
to have on the question of the form of Baptism or the form of Christian 
worship. The Gospel itself must test our own ministry or we have no 
right to ask that others should submit to such a test. On the question 
of form, there is every reason why the New Testament order should 
be earnestly studied and compared with present practices. In New 
Testament times the Gospel was widely spread, and so effective a 
ministry of preaching and teaching must have had a close link with the 
Gospel itself. Reason suggests that another feature of New Testament 
days is equally fitting in this Century, that is each member having 
opportunity to use his gifts for the building up of the whole Church. 
In worship and teaching there should be room for others besides pro- 
fessional ministers to take part, provided the edification of the Church 
is the aim and the outcome. Here, again, I quote from Dr. George 
Macleod, as he looks at this question from within the Presbyterian 
Church: 
“Tf we have already noted the irony of our infrequent opportu- 
nities for Communion . . . we must also record the irony of ‘the 
solitary priest’ performing the main office of our worship, to make its 
worship a corporate affair. If the end of the old tradition came when, 
as it were, one priest was left at the altar taking into himself what in 
primitive times had been the conscious act of the whole assembled 
people, how undeniable it is that today one man carries the whole burden 
of the service in our tradition. Where are the ‘ruling elders’ today 
who used to be able to express an articulate ministry alongside that of 
the chief presbyter? . ... The presentation of our worship, the conduct 
of the prayer meeting, all the articulate expressions of the spiritualities 
are left to one man and conveyed by one voice.” 
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Besides: being ironical, Macleod points out, this condition means 
impoverishment, and therefore calls for reformation. 


WITNESSING TO THE GOSPEL 


We have tried to take the revelation of the purpose of God implicit 
in the Gospel as the key to the life-drama of the New Testament, so that 
we might see what should be the marks of a 20th Century Church of 
Christ. This leads to one more emphasis. Christ died for all, there- 
fore the Church must be an evangelizing Church—a Church that pro- 
claims her message near and far. We shall have failed to grasp the 
fundamental import of the New Testament if we think of producing 
a model of the New Testament Church as one might produce a model 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. The restored Church is not an exhibit, 
but a community created as a fruit of Christ’s passion, a community 
with a passion in its own heart and life, the passion to win men and 
women into fellowship with God at any cost. The twentieth-Century 
Church has great opportunities, and rich resources. If she merely rests 
on her resources and takes pride in them like the Church at Laodicea, 
she becomes poor and wretched. If she spends her resources in her 
mission of evangelizing she abounds in the riches of liberality. 


We have suggested, then, that the Church of this Century, testing 
herself by the Gospel which created and sustained the primitive Church, 
should have certain marks which will link her with the life that pulsates 
in the New Testament. We now recall these briefly: 


The Church will live by her Confession that Jesus is the Christ. 
The heart of all her life will be here, so that in practice, as well as in 
preaching, she will show her allegiance to Him. Thus those who are 
drawn to the Church and desire to become her members will be those 
who have grasped something of the meaning of the Confession. Be- 
lieving in the heart, they will confess with the mouth, and will proceed 
to manifest their faith in their life and conduct. 


Those who accept Christ, and pledge themselves to Him, will be 
ready to accept the way of Christian Baptism—a visible proclamation 
of the Gospel. In this way the believer binds to himself the fruit of 
Christ’s Passion, and commits himself to the Christian way of living. 
The Church that offers the Gospel, offers also the Gospel sacrament of 
Baptism. 


Further, the Church offers spiritual food and drink to those who 
have come into her fellowship. She prepares a Table on which the Bread 
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and the Cup are set apart and then given that in the act, the death of 
Christ might be proclaimed and the powers of His redemption received 
afresh. 


The Church’s ministry must be truly a Christian ministry, both 
pastoral and evangelical. It is possible to exercise that ministry through 
presbyters, deacons, pastors, teachers, missionaries and missionary or- 
ganizations. The aim and end of such forms of ministry must be to 
provide means for the expression of the ministry of Christ—the 
ministry of redemption through loving service. 


The Church must proclaim her message to all men, desiring that all 
may share in the experience of new life in Christ, in the forgiveness of 
sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit, in the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, in means of grace and hope of glory. 


This Century needs this sort of Church as much as any other has 
needed it. The call to us, professing to be Christ’s people, is to live 
out now the everlasting Gospel in word, in work and in worship, and to 
offer ourselves as servants for Jesus’ sake, in any place, and at any cost. 
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Since Butler was first established under the name of Northwestern 
Christian University the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
been the very heart of the institution. Since 1924 three other colleges 
have been added, each being the outgrowth of a department of the 
original Butler College, but responsibility of giving a general and 
liberal education has remained in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 

Students may major in the various departments in the fields of 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and home economics. In 
cooperation with the College of Education, Liberal Arts students are 
prepared for various teaching positions in our secondary schools. 
Liberal Arts students may qualify for a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
journalism and economics, instruction in which is given in the College 
of Business Administration. 

Another important function of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences is the preparation of students in the various pre-professional 
fields such as pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-medical tech- 
nology, pre-forestry, pre-law, pre-library and pre-engineering. 


The Liberal Arts Department of Religion prepares students for 
admission to the Graduate School of Religion by a thorough four-year 
course with a major in religion and leading to the Bachelor of Arts 


degree. 
Two-year courses are also offered which lead to the titles of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sciences. 
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